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There have also been changes in the nature of the fat-soluble
contaminants present in the diet.  In federal inspections for pesti-
cide residues, contaminants have been found most frequently in meats
and fats (U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 1980).  The Comptroller
General (1979) reported that "of 143 drugs and pesticides likely to
leave residues in raw meat and poultry, 42 were known to cause or
suspected of causing cancer." Twenty years ago, fats were much less
likely to carry such residues since the use of both drugs in animals
and pesticides has increased markedly in the interim (Smith, 1980).

A fivefold increase in the per capita intake of french-fried
potatoes is part of a trend toward a much greater consumption of
products crisped by exposure to heated fat or to extreme dry heat.
Such products include potato chips, fried snacks, crackers, and
ready-to-eat breakfast cereals. Many products of such browning
reactions have proved to be mutagenic in laboratory tests as have
the by-products resulting from the frying and broiling of meat and
fish (see Chapter 13).  Hence, products in this category must be
regarded as potential contributors to carcinogenesis.

Several other changes may also be important, but their effects on
carcinogenesis are not known.  For example, there has been a documented
decline in the consumption of certain types of vegetables, especially
in their fresh state.  The effect, if any, of the marked increase in
the consumption of cooked (and often burned) tomatoes is also unclear
as is the effect of the documented decline in the consumption of fresh
cabbage, since the total long-term consumption of other cruciferous
vegetables (e.g., broccoli, cabbage, and kale) is impossible to cal-
culate given the lack of accurate data on home production. However,
the documented decrease in the annual per capita intake of sweet
potatoes, from 11.1 kg per person during 1976 to 2.4 kg during 1980,
combined with the declining consumption of fresh dark green and deep
yellow vegetables, has very likely decreased the intake of dietary
fiber and naturally occurring g-carotene, which recently have been
studied for their possibly protective roles in carcinogenesis (Chapters
8 and 9).

Despite (or perhaps because of) the paucity of information pertain-
ing to the composition of our contemporary food supply, foods have been
most often used in epidemiological studies as indicators of the presence
of particular nutrients or they have been grouped for analysis accord-
ing to certain nutrients they have in common.  Given the multitude of
other chemicals present in the diet, it is notable that epidemiological
studies have found significant relationships between the occurrence of
cancer and estimated intakes of such nutrients as fat, vitamins A and
C, or protein (see Chapters 5, 6, and 9).  This would seem to indicate
either that these nutrients must play a role in the development of
cancer or that they serve as indicators of other substances that do.

Epidemiological associations between cancer and nutrients are
often based on the presence in the diet of certain foods.  For
example, citrus fruits have sometimes been used as indicators of